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The Great Technology. By Harold Rugg. New York, The 

John Day Company, 1933. $2.50. 

Professor Rugg, already nationally known for his text- 
books in the “social studies,’ has achieved something 
quite extraordinary in this volume. Only the main lines 
of the argument can be reviewed here. 

We are passing, the author says, through the second 
Industrial Revolution, the first one having lasted from 
the middle of the 18th century until the beginning of the 
World War. That first revolution carried us out of an 
agrarian culture into a machine age characterized by 
great urban populations, vast aggregations of capital, 
corporate control, world trade, competition on a grand 
scale and growing insecurity through recurring unem- 
ployment. 

The second revolution is shown to be in progress by 
five kinds of data: “First, the energy-converting ca- 
pacity of contemporary prime movers, and the develop- 
ment of almost man-less factories; second, the potential 
production capacity of our national economic system; 
third, the decline of man-hours per unit of production; 
fourth, the parallel displacement of workers by increas- 
ing automatism in industry; and fifth, the mounting un- 
employment characteristic of periods of prosperity as well 
as of times of depression.” 

Against the argument that the current depression is 
just one of many and has no unique significance, Pro- 
fessor Rugg cites figures to show that the drop in world 
trade is many times greater than in past depression 
periods; that the effect in terms of unemployment is 
vastly more serious; that the glutting of stagnant markets 
with goods is incomparably greater; that the world-wide 
effects of the war have created an unprecedented economic 
burden; and that the problem of accelerated productive 
power has become more and more acute: “the greatest 
fraction of this acceleration in productive power has come 
since the World War.” He concludes that this depres- 
sion is “a day of inventory and final reckoning.” 

Professor Rugg, who was an engineer before he be- 
came a professional educator, documents his thesis thor- 
oughly and impressively and presents a striking array 
of data. In large measure he endorses the findings of the 
Technocrats in so far as basic facts are concerned. 

The record of federal performance from the time of 
the stock-market crash to the bank moratorium is re- 
viewed step by step in devastating fashion. A brief sum- 
mary of the principal plans advanced for a “controlled 
private capitalism” is offered, following which the author 
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formulates “axioms” of the economic order. With some 
misgivings as to the outcome, he concludes that existing 
trends make it “very probable that the next experimenta- 
tion in America will follow the line of continued private 
ownership, collective control, definite restriction of in- 
vestment and of profits from industry, and a ‘fair’ re- 
turn consonant with public interest.” In any case there 
must be “central control of the whole enterprise, with 
power to develop a designed system and to provide for 
its operation by expert personnel.” 

Out of the diagnosis emerges an educational thesis: 
the chief social problem of the day is “the swift building 
of a realistic education for all the people.” The goal 
of literacy which has been pursued hitherto is inadequate 
and perhaps mistaken as a first objective. It has pro- 
duced a “top-heavy white-collar class.” The educational 
task involves recognition of three factors: “the external 
civilization, the physical means of living”; the “ ‘insti- 
tutions’ of the people” ; and the “ ‘psychology’ of the peo- 
ple.” The last of these must be dealt with by creating 
a new “climate of opinion,” which calls for a huge pro- 
gram of adult education. The potential resources of 
such a movement are listed in detail—many will think 
over optimistically estimated. 

The educational objectives include first, a new 
philosophy of life and of education; secondly, a “plan for 
the production of a new race of educational workers” ; 
thirdly, new curriculum materials and activities; fourthly, 
“the development of an electric psychology from the con- 
cepts of all of the leading schools of psychological 
thought.” This last requirement contains a significant 
commentary on the whole range of contemporary psy- 
chology. 

Summing up, Professor Rugg says of the pathway to 
the Great Technology: “There is only the way of educa- 
tion—adult education, education of childhood and youth. 
The way of education is not sudden but slow; it is not 
revolutionary but evolutionary. It is possible, of course, 
that the tensions and fears of the present crisis may help 
us to precipitate an adult education movement that will 
sweep over the land with comparative suddenness. In- 
deed, it appears that by no other method shall we be 
able to stave off arbitrary imposition of autocratic con- 
trol either by an entrenched owning class or by an out- 
raged and.an equally intolerant proletariat. But it is 
clear that, in any event, the fundamental reconstruction 
will be achieved only by the development of a long-time 
program of education reconstruction.” F. E. J. 
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Progressive Social Action. By Edward T. Devine. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.75. 

Driven, as he says, by the logic of his earlier writings, 
Dr. Devine takes up in this volume problems of interna- 
tional relations, national politics, economics and industry, 
crime and housing. The setting for the book was fur- 
nished by promulgation last December of the revised 
Social Ideals of the Churches, a document drafted under 
the author's leadership and bearing the stamp of his 
thinking. 

The little book is packed with social wisdom—even 
for those who differ with certain of the judgments. Some 
of the most significant of these are the following: the 
war debts, just debts though they are, must be revised ; 
tariffs should be drastically reduced—the effort to com- 
pensate farmers for their higher costs by tariffs is 
“puerile’; not only war but the “intervention” prin- 
ciple should be done away; the term “freedom” is de- 
ceptive and may cloak grave oppression—freedom of 
contract, for example; “industrial democracy” defines no 
particular scheme of organization—there is no one right 
formula; cooperative production and distribution within 
the capitalist system are promising expedients; vigorous 
social control and economic planning are essential to both 
industry and agriculture; the present “gross inequali- 
ties in wealth and income” are indefensible; lawlessness 
is a disease of the national spirit, and disrespect for law 
by government itself is one of its most serious mani- 
festations; private enterprise has failed to produce hous- 
ing fit for American citizens on any adequate scale— 
and people’s houses “furnish an excellent test of their 
economic citizenship.” 

The book closes with an exposition of the social plat- 
forms of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish bodies and a 
moral appeal: “What shall we do when we find our 
ideals in conflict with familiar business practices? First 
we shall re-examine our ideals. If they are sound, if they 
will work, if they will stand the rough test of reality, 
then we shall boldly challenge the practices which are 
in conflict with them. We shall not compromise. We 
shall let the illegitimate profits go. . 

“We shall so far identify ourselves with the economic 
order, so far accept responsibility for doing everything 
in our power to redeem it from all its iniquities, that in 
the day of judgment we shall be willing to be judged 
not by the poor incidents of our personal careers but by 
the success which we have achieved in making the world 
a better place in which to live.” F. E. J. 


The Spirit of World Politics. By William Ernest Hocking. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1932. $5.00. 

This is a study of the mandate system, not by a his- 
torian or a specialist in international relations, but by the 
Alford professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 
He explains that the object of the book is to assist in mak- 
ing “valid definitions of the nation and its rights, of back- 
wardness and its implications, of the world-order and its 
universal requirements,” by “clarifying the principles of 
world-order.” Particular attention is paid to the nation- 
alist movement in Egypt and to the mandate system as it 
works out in the Near East. 

Professor Hocking defines a nation thus: “A nation 
is a large group, usually having a well-defined geographic 
base and a degree of ethnic and linguistic unity, whose 
common character impels its members to act together in 
the experiments of political life, while being so far dis- 
tinct from near-by groups that the inclusion of these 


groups would lower the worth of the experiment.” Un- 
der present conditions, he believes, “any nation which 
ought to exist will be more likely to arrive at its best 
capacities under conditions of freedom than under subor- 
dination to outside rulers. . . . Unless it can be shown that 
dependence on an advanced nation has a tendency to pro- 
mote progress in the backward nation in the line of its 
own genius there is no sound basis for the doctrine . . . 
that backward peoples ought to be dependent peoples.” 
The one essential requirement in a nation’s fitness for 
independence is that it “shall be ready to learn from its 
mistakes.” 

But the decision as to the nation's right to existence 
“rests with the entire body of independent states at an 
time existing.’ Among the kinds of evidence whic 
should be taken into consideration in reaching such a 
decision are: the age of the nation, its size and the im- 
portance of its cultural center, its geographical unity and 
economy, and the alternatives to independence. The ideal, 
Professor Hocking believes is not self-determination but 
that “the degrees of political independence shall corre- 
spond with the degrees of national distinctness.” 

The “whole point of the mandate idea . . . is that the 
mandatory power . . . cannot do as it pleases with the 
domain, but is responsible to an outside authority and for 
a defined performance.” Professor Hocking makes sev- 
eral interesting suggestions for the improvement of the 
mandate system. One of these is that the Mandates Com- 
mission should assume “a prior international control of 
the amount, kind and speed of debt-incurring in which 
the mandatory engages a relatively poor land.” Another 
is that there should be “in each mandate a resident repre- 
sentative of the League, who, by his constant presence, 
with his constant and visible respect for the mandatory 
power, reciprocated by that power, becomes a symbol of 
the primary relation of cooperation between them.” In 
any case, “the present crippled provisioning of the Man- 
dates Commission is intolerable; and the good faith of 
the mandatory powers will best be shown by putting an 
end to it.” 

While Professor Hocking recognizes that there are 
many weaknesses in the League of Nations, he concludes 
that “the way forward lies through the existing League of 
Nations, not around it; and that every state concerned to 
do its part in meeting problems of world order must now 
act through membership in the League.” ILM. C 


A Guide Through World Chaos. By G. D. H. Cole. New York, 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. $3.75. 

This excellently written book—over 500 closely printed 
pages—is addressed primarily to British readers, and 
yet its main positions are as relevant to America as to 
Great Britain. Although the author, who is known as the 
chief formulator of guild socialist theory and an econo- 
mist of note, disclaims any intention to produce a text- 
book in economics, his book is well suited to that purpose. 
The material is organized, however, about specific prob- 
lems of public policy and with particular reference to the 
present world situation. 

It is interesting to note that among his “fundamental 
principles” Mr. Cole includes the “gospel of work.” In- 
deed,” he says, “the great service of Methodism to the 
rising industrial system was that it threw the halo of 
sanctity round the ordinary operations of business life. 
The Methodist was bidden to work, and worked, to the 
glory of God; . . . The nineteenth century trained men 
to act as servants of the machine, and equipped them with 
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a doctrine to fit their service. But in the world of today 
Puritanism has shot its bolt, and the demand for leisure 
is being renewed throughout the industrial countries.” 

The structure of business and finance, the functions of 
money and credit, the problems of production and distri- 
bution, the working of the price system, unemployment, 
the trade cycle, speculation, the operation of the Russian 
system—all these and related topics are discussed in an 
undogmatic and illuminating way. 

Running through the book is the weighing of the alter- 
natives confronting the world: modification of the exist- 
ing economic system to a degree that will “allow the tech- 
nical powers of production to be fully employed and ex- 
ploited at a more rapid rate,” the substitution of another 
system, and dissolution into chaos. Mr. Cole is unwill- 
ing to say that capitalism cannot work out the problem 
of planning which is an obvious necessity. As a system. 
capitalism presupposes the operation of two forces—the 
free play of consumers’ demand and the initiative of the 
capitalist producer. Hence, any form of national plan- 
ning that is possible under capitalism can “bear only the 
most distant and superficial resemblance to economic plan- 
ning in the Russian sense.” Mr. Cole considers it essen- 
tial that society should choose definitely between the capi- 
talist and socialist alternatives and he says frankly, “My 
own choice is for socialism.’ At the same time, with 
characteristic caution and objectivity, he says that “pos- 
sibly the scaring of world capitalism is proceeding now at 
so rapid a rate that in the very near future capitalist coun- 
tries will be prepared to take steps far more drastic than 
any they would listen to today.” In any case, “time is of 
the essence of the matter.” 


The Christian Ideal and Social Control. (The Barrows Lec- 
tures for 1930-31, delivered in various cities of India.) By 
Francis J. McConnell. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. $1 
The aim of these lectures was not to expound the 

program of organized Christianity but to “see what the 
Christ-ideal calls for in connection with the large social 
duties which today are the concern of all mankind.” 
Bishop McConnell strikes first, and effectually, at a cur- 
rent fallacy, viz., that one of Jesus’ two great command- 
ments—or the “double commandment’”—is more basic 
than the other. “The whole discussion seems to a nor- 
mal, healthy mind remote from life and its meanings. In 
the ideal, love for God expresses itself in increased devo- 
tion to men, and increased devotion to men ought to lead 
to increased zeal in the service of God.” Another fal- 
lacy struck at is that of the primacy of the individual 
as this is often presented. The author insists that ‘“‘social 
consciousness” is something distinctive. The exclusively 
individual approach to life is inadequate. “Change men’s 
hearts, we are told, and the changes in the environment 
will follow of themselves.” This, the author says, loses 
sight of the fact that there are values that are “created 
outright by the fact that people live together.” Ap- 
proaching the matter from a different angle, spirituality 
requires not only personal but “institutional conversion,” 
which means a new set of attitudes toward social insti- 
tutions. “A saint, so far as his personal conduct is con- 
cerned, who would not tolerate for a second the tempta- 
tion to cheat his neighbor may rejoice with unholy glee 
when his group virtually defrauds another group.” 

One of the lectures takes up the problem of the 
“given,” so suggestively discussed by Professor Bright- 
man. The “given” is the stark reality, the inert, unre- 
sponsive, unmoral aspect of the world and of human 
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life. Here Bishop McConnell makes his way through a 
confusion of thought to say: “The task is to find what 
measure of direction of the physical forces we can 
achieve, and what attitude we are to take toward the 
uncontrollable remainder.” The matter is summed up in 
an illustration: “The malaria of the world, and the mos- 
quito which causes it, are surely instances of the irrational 
‘given,’ and the method of science in dealing with malaria 
is an instance of the scientific method at its best. There 
is no time lost in such a method in debating as to the 
purpose of malaria. Of all the futile undertakings con- 
ceivable, this would be the most futile. Whatever the 
purpose of mosquitoes, that purpose has nothing to do 
with man.” 

The inevitability of suffering as the price of social 
prophecy is thus characteristically put. “I do not know 
that any prophet against war, when the war was on, was 
thrown into a slimy well, as was Jeremiah; but that was 
not because we are too advanced to treat prophets thus but 
because we are too sanitary to tolerate slimy wells.” 

The last lecture, on “The Diviner Humanism,” pre- 
sents a high view of humanity in terms consistent with 
an empirical philosophy. It closes with this pregnant 
paragraph: 

“It cannot be proved that the universe is thus friendly 
to men; but nothing about the purpose of the universe 
can be proved, for that matter. In all such realms we 
make assumptions and venture out upon them. The be- 
liever in a diviner humanism is entirely within his rights— 
intellectual and all other rights—when he assumes the 
largest and best toward both man and the universe of 
which man is an essential part.” F. E. J. 


Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.75. 
The author, who has had a unique opportunity to 

understand and evaluate contemporary cooperative re- 

ligious movements in Europe as well as in America, here 
presents a historical and critical account of efforts toward 
church unity. The two major types of unity, federal and 
organic, are conceived not as mutually exclusive, but as 
tending to merge and to flow into the “federal channel.” 

From the time when the Federal Council was created 

—succeeding, in effect, the old Evangelical Alliance, the 

author thinks, because (in part) of the failure of the 

latter body to “evaluate the social outlook of Josiah 

Strong”—social Christianity had a prominent place in 

its purpose. It has never been without critics, especially 

with reference to its social program. Dr. Macfarland 
points out, however, that the Council has strongly adhered 
to the doctrine of the independence of church and state. 

It is, he says, “probably conceded by most reasonable 

Christian men and women, and it is certainly a funda- 

mental principle with the directing officials of the Fed- 

eral Council, that church bodies have no business to at- 
tempt control in political administration or the election 
of candidates. There are, of course, Christian leaders 
who take exception to this, but the responsible authori- 
ties of the Federal Council believe it is a principle which 
should be unreservedly maintained.” Specifically it has 

“urged the observance of the Eighteenth Amendment as 

the law of the nation,” but it “has not participated in 

political campaigns and lobbies.” Nevertheless its social 
program has aroused opposition that at times has been 

“sinister, subtle and determined.” 

World movements for federal unity are reviewed with 
an intimate touch, and the present situation as to inter- 
church cooperation is appraised. A frank word is spoken 
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on denominational attitudes—such as can be spoken only 
by one informed by long experience, who no longer 
sits at an administrative desk. (Dr. Macfarland is Gen- 
eral Secretary Emeritus of the Federal Council.) The 
author finds that “just as the original divisiveness of 
Protestant Christianity was due to the individualism of 
high-powered personalities, so today what might be called 
organizational individualism is a hindrance to institu- 
tional unification. Executive officials easily develop such 
a sense of excessive autonomy. They fear to be swal- 
lowed up by authority. Nationally this hinders unification. 

It largely accounts also for the multitude of vol- 
untary and independent bodies seeking to represent the 
churches.” 

Concluding his survey, Dr. Macfarland expresses the 
belief “that the time is not far distant when there will be 
general agreement to start from where we are, to begin 
with the unity we already have and let our experience 
be prophetic in revealing the future. As to that future, 
no bounds need be determined. The ultimate fellowship 
of the Roman Catholic Church is by no means pre- 
cluded.” 

The entire document known as the Social Ideals of the 
Churches (the new version) is included in the volume. 

F. E. J. 


Religion and Its Social Setting. By Abraham Cronbach. Cin- 
cinnati, The Social Press, 1933. $2.00. 

Dr. Cronbach’s associates on the faculty of Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, have collected and published a 
number of essays written by him at different times, in- 
cluding with them two introductory statements bearing 
impressive tribute to his ability as a philosopher and as 
a teacher, and quoting John Dewey’s characterization 
of him as a “great social religious thinker.” There is a 
foreword by Horace Kallen. 

In addition to informing chapters on Jewish ideals 
of family life and philanthropy, the book includes inter- 
pretations of familiar philosophic concepts and of the 
meaning and value of religion and the spiritual life. Dr. 
Cronbach’s philosophical point of view is instrumentalist, 
his ethical interest profoundly social. His religion is 
described by Dr. Kallen as “evangelical Judaism.” <A 
former student says of him: 

“He lifted the yoke of authority from tradition and 
showed how gracefully it could stand by virtue of its 
fine humane and universal values. . . . More than that, 
he defined the more immediate and urgent ethical prob- 
lem of our day as that of developing social techniques 
by which to implement the teachings of religion. For 
him it was not going from the sublime to the petty to 
follow Amos’s ‘Let Justice flow like a perennial fount.’ ” 

Religion, Dr. Cronbach defines as “a person’s asser- 
tion of his highest purpose.” It may be, as often charged, 
a “flight from reality,” but it may also be a “confronta- 
tion of reality at our bravest and our ablest.” The key- 
note of the essays may perhaps be defined as the realiza- 
tion of spiritual values through the utilization of social 
resources in the direction of high purpose, resolutely 
held. F, E. J. 


The Challenge of Europe. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1933. 
As leader of the “American Seminar” Sherwood 

Eddy has visited Europe each summer for the past 

twelve years and has had unusual opportunities to meet 

the leading statesmen, economists, employers, and labor 
leaders in different countries. He has drawn largely on 


By Sherwood Eddy. New York, 
$2.50. 


these experiences in writing The Challenge of Europe. 

Political and economic conditions in Germany, France, 
Italy, Russia, and Great Britain are discussed briefly 
but clearly. Conditions in the rest of Europe are sketched 
in a single chapter. The concluding chapters are devoted 
to Europe’s problems, the relation of the United States 
to them, and Europe’s challenge to America. Mr. Eddy’s 
brief descriptions of prominent Europeans may be as in- 
teresting to his readers as the summaries of history and 
economic conditions. 

Events have moved so rapidly that much of the chap- 
ter on Germany, written before Hitler’s sudden rise to 
power, is already out of date. Nevertheless, as a picture 
of the conditions which made “National Socialism” pos- 
sible it is still of value, even though popular interest is 
now focussed on more recent events. 

The other chapters are much less affected by changes 
in events since the book was written. Thus, the French 
thesis of “security” has gained added emphasis because 
of the new German government. Mr. Eddy, of course, 
does not approve of the Fascist dictatorship. Neverthe- 
less, he recognizes that Italy has made definite gains 
under Mussolini, although at too great cost in the suppres- 
sion of liberty and in the heavy tax burden put upon the 
people. 

The chapter on Russia summarizes events since the 
publication of The Challenge of Russia in 1931. The 
“undoubted dictatorship, tyranny and terror” are re- 
pugnant to the author, but, in spite of that fact, “Soviet 
Russia presents a growingly unescapable challenge to 
America and to the rest of the world.” 

Mr. Eddy finds that Great Britain is facing three great 
problems: economic recovery, socialization and the des- 
tiny of the empire. He sketches briefly the economic and 
political situation of England, some of the more press- 
ing problems of the empire, and the British social struc- 
ture. 

The author concludes his survey of conditions in 
Europe thus: “It is a question of socialization without 
delay by parliamentary means, or socialization by revolu- 
tion. This is the challenge of Europe.” 

While the reader may not always agree with the author, 
he will find the book interesting and useful as a back- 
ground for the interpretation of European affairs today. 

M. 
Storm Over Asia. By Paul Hutchinson. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1932. $3.00. 

Paul Hutchinson, now managing editor of the Chris- 
tian Century and for years a journalist in the Far 
East, gives here a lively account of conditions in that 
region. His thesis is that “Asia... is being reborn.” This 
involves “readjustments more far-reaching than any which 
took place during the imperialist expansion days of the 
18th and 19th centuries.” While this is going on, “we 
face the storm.” The author’s purpose is to “give in some 
detail the dimensions of this storm” in China, Japan, 
India and Russia in so far as the latter is important in 
the Asiatic situation. Mr. Hutchinson suffers somewhat 
from the difficulty which faces every writer on “hot” 
present-day issues—conditions change so rapidly that what 
was valid when it was written is out-of-date by the time 
it is published. Nevertheless it is a very useful account 
of what has been happening in the Far East. 


I. M. C. 
The Causes of War. Edited by Arthur Porritt. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1932. $1.50. 
The executive committee of the World Conference for 
International Peace through Religion decided to organize 
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the conference along the lines of four commissions which 
should study the causes of war, “the spiritual forces with 
which these influences can be met,” the work of religions 
and religious associations for world peace, and methods of 
mobilizing spiritual forces to do away with war and insure 
peace. This volume contains the reports of the commis- 
sion to study the causes of war. Since these reports were 
prepared by well-known authorities in the various fields, 
the committee really presents a symposium on the subject. 


The topics covered and the writers are: “The Economic | 


Causes of War,” by Sir Arthur Salter; “Industrial and 
Labor Influences,” by G. A. Johnston; “Racial Influ- 
ences,” by C. F. Andrews ; “Religion as a Cause of War,” 
by Henry A. Atkinson ; “The Hindu-Muslim Situation in 
India,” by A. Yusuf Ali; “Science and War,” by Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson; “The Cultural Causes of War,” by 
Alfred Zimmern; “The Press and World Peace,” by 
Frederick J. Libby; “The Political Causes of War,” by 
Wickham Steed; “National Monopolies on War Mate- 
rials,’ by Jacob Viner; “Tariffs,” by André Siegfried; 
“Migration,” by Moritz Bonn; “Economic Occasions of 
Conflict in the Far East,” by W. J. Hinton. The reader 
who wishes to secure short reliable statements of the part 
played by these various factors in causing war will find 
this little book very useful. I. M. C. 


Leisure in the Modern World. By C. Delisle Burns. New 

York, The Century Co., 1932. $2.50. 

Written primarily for English readers, this work never- 
theless presents an analysis and a thesis which are of 
general applicability. It expounds the new leisure, the 
acquisition of which by the masses, through industrial 
changes is abolishing “the leisure class” and the theory of 
culture that presupposed it. “It is now beginning to be 
felt that the leisure of those whe work can be valuable 
for the control of public policy, for the discovery of un- 
developed capacities in one’s self, for the creation of a 
new world to be enjoyed here and now.” 

Furthermore, leisure time is today appropriated without 
exhaustion and in a great variety of forms, offering a 
wide range of individual choice. The new leisure “makes 
new men’: that is, it furnishes “opportunity for explora- 
tion in new fields of living.” The rate of social change 
is thus potentially increased. 

The author recognizes abuses of leisure—in the movie 
and the radio, e.g—but regards them as more than offset 
by the social possibilities. One may not assume that the 
young who “find pleasure in love episodes on the screen 
are worse than their forefathers who, at least in the towns, 
used to attend at the music-halls and gin-palaces of an 
earlier time.” And the radio has increased home enter- 
tainment and has induced “common feeling and common 
attitude in a whole community.” 

Mr. Burns recognizes that the home is being affected 
profoundly: “the old-fashioned home is disappearing.” 
But this he finds inevitable with the appearance of a new 
society in which the home is “not the most important 
part.” F. E. J. 


The Abolition of Unemployment. By Frank D. Graham. 

Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932. $2.00. 

The problem of abolishing unemployment first outlined 
by Professor Graham in a pamphlet* issued in March, 
1932, is discussed at length in this volume. The organiza- 
tion and scope of operations proposed center in the use 
of idle productive equipment by the unemployed to enable 


*See INFORMATION SERVICE May 14, 1932. 
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them to suppply their own needs. Assuming that the 
profit system is to be maintained Professor Graham in- 
sists that such an arrangement will furnish the only real 
solution of the problem of unemployment. 

The ingenuity with which the author outlines the meth- 
ods of applying his plan and the impartial way in which 
he replies to objections that may be raised indicate that 
the question of the feasibility of the plan is a less serious 
matter than creating a will to apply it. 

The author believes that the plan is feasible: “the pro- 
posals here made will work. They involve no departure 
from the principles on which our economic structure has 
been built up. They can readily be put into effect and 
they go directly to the heart of the problem. Their suc- 
cess is not dependent upon conditions in the outside world. 
The organization would cost little to get under way, 
would carry its own costs, and can be set in motion im- 
mediately. It would lift an immense burden from private 
and govermental agencies now staggering under the 
weight of contributions for the relief of the destitute. It 
would remove the threat of heavy charges on industry for 
the provision of social insurance. Finally, it would lift 
large sections of our population out of the misery in 
which they are now, and periodically, plunged. There is 
nothing to lose in the attempt: there is a world to win. 
Even complete failure would leave us no worse off than 
before, and even partial success would be a triumph.” He 
asks, “Can it be denied that a cooperative, self-reliant, 
self-sufficient, and self-sustaining effort on the part of the 
otherwise unemployed to provide for their own wants is 
the sensible, the obvious, and the practicable solution of 
the problem which confronts us?” A. E. S. 


The Shadow of the Pope. By Michael Williams. New York, 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. $3.00. 
Protestants have an unusual opportunity to see them- 

selves through Catholic eyes in this book by the editor of 

the Commonweal, one of the leading Catholic weeklies. 

The author sketches first the degree of religious liberty 
which Catholics have actually had in this country. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to the religious issue as it 
appeared in the national political campaigns of 1924 and 
1928. The latter is treated by giving extensive quotations 
from a wide variety of sources, campaign documents, 
magazine articles, etc., showing religious prejudice and 
the way in which it was capitalized for political purposes. 
A number of posters, cartoons and pamphlet covers are 
reproduced. 

While the author regards the 1928 campaign as “in 
some respects the most serious demonstration” of relig- 
ious bigotry, he points out that it was “only in the 
sphere of controversy, political action, and the disturbance 
of amity and good will. There were . . . absolutely no 
acts of physical violence or bloodshed. The importance 
of that fortunate fact is paramount.” He declares his be- 
lief that there is “reasonable hope for a cure of this social 
disease.” and that “Americans are on the way to find and 
apply it.” This book is “offered as one of the docu- 
ments” to prove that an effort to investigate religious 
strife scientifically and to find a remedy so “as to apply 
and maintain in actual practice . . . absolute separation 
of state and church in the United States, and the fullest 
and most unequivocal religious liberty of the individual,” 
can be successful. 

Mr. Williams has shown great restraint in his treat- 
ment of a subject with such high emotional content. It 
will be valuable reading for Protestants. I. M.C. 
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Boycotts and Peace. Edited by Evans Clark. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1932. $4.00. 

In this volume the Twentieth Century Fund presents 
the report of its Committee on Economic Sanctions. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE of September 17, 1932, for a sum- 
mary of the committee’s recommendations.) The commit- 
tee includes a number of well-known students of inter- 
national and economic questions, among them President 
Butler of Columbia, who was chairman of the committee, 
Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, former Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, John 
Foster Dulles, Harold J. Moulton of Brookings Institu- 
tion, Silas Strawn, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and others. Evans Clark, 
director of the Twentieth Century Fund, was secretary 
to the committee. The committee recommended that the 
signatories to the Pact of Paris should agree to consult 
in case of hostilities in order to determine “measures of 
non-intercourse which would be appropriate to prevent 
the threatened breach of the Pact, or . . . to end hostili- 
ties and to restore the status existing prior to the breach.” 
Among these measures would be refusal to ship arms, 
munitions or other absolute contraband and other “‘eco- 
nomic sanctions and concerted measures, short of the use 
of force, as may be determined to be appropriate and 
practical. . . .” The different aspects of the plan and of 
the way in which it might be expected to function are 
analyzed by experts in the various fields. Le. Cc. 


Agricultural Systems of Middle Europe. Edited by O. S. 
Morgan. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. 00. 
This is a symposium by a group of scholars presenting 

a comprehensive view of the agricultural systems and 

policies of Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 

Hungary, Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia. Hon. Arthur 

M. Hyde, former Secretary of Agriculture, writes a fore- 

word. Dr. O. S. Morgan, who is professor of agriculture 

in the School of Business of Columbia University, has 
long taken a keen interest in the agriculture of the coun- 
tries studied. He has visited the countries and has had 
numerous contacts with scholars who are informed in 
regard to agricultural developments. He has been an ad- 
viser of the Near East Relief and of the Near East Foun- 
dation in regard to agricultural matters. The work is 
designed as a source book rather than as a text. 


Year Book of Agriculture, 1932. Edited by M. S. Eisenhower 
and Arthur P. Chew. Washington, D. C., United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1932. House Document No. 241. 
Features of the 1932 Year Book are the report of the 

Secretary of Agriculture and an interesting and useful 

section entitled ‘““What’s New in Agriculture?” For over 

300 pages story after story is given of new discoveries in 

plant breeding, insect and disease control, agricultural 

engineering, the preparation and preservation of food, 
the discovery of new plants, new educational projects, 
reforestation, refrigeration, etc. There is also a most 
valuable section devoted exclusively to farm mechaniza- 
tion which may perhaps be summed up in the statement 
that the rate of mechanization has been slowing up as out- 
put has become heavier and as poor demand has lowered 
prices. There is an excellent treatment of the problem of 
the use of land in the United States, and a most useful 
interpretation of farm data as revealed by the 1930 cen- 
sus. For example, the census reveals that farms were 
fewer but larger in 1930 than in 1920, that farm tenancy 
increased from 38.1 per cent on all farms in 1920 to 42.4 


per cent in 1930, that the entire farm population showed 
a considerable decrease, that workers gainfully employed 
in farming have decreased in numbers during recent 
ears. 

F Another interesting section is entitled “New Use for 
Farm Products” in which it is stated that chemical utili- 
zation of farm by-products has large possibilities. (There 
are those who think that industrial chemistry will yet 
prove to be the most important farm relief.) 

The Year Book of Agriculture is also one of the best 
sources for comprehensive statistics of practically all 
known aspects of agriculture in the United States. 

B. Y. L. 
About Foods and Markets. By Arthur E. Albrecht. New 

York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1932. $2.00. 

This is designed as both a teachers’ handbook and a 
consumers’ guide. It discusses the relation of the con- 
sumer to retail food channels. It interprets the functions 
of the main marketing agencies. It refers to the relations 
of the government to food, particularly by way of requir- 
ing standardization, inspection, etc. There is a section on 
cooperative marketing and consumers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations. A brief bibliography entitled “A Consumers 
Bookshelf” is included. In the appendices are listed all 
the agricultural colleges, the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and suggestions for teachers in planning a course on 
foods and markets. A conspicuous lack is the absence of 
any reference to the significant work of Consumers’ 
Research. B, ¥. L. 


Education as Guidance. By John M. Brewer. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1932. $2.75. 

This is a book for guidance, as well as about guidance, 
written primarily for teachers and administrators, by a 
member of the Harvard faculty of education. In the au- 
thor’s view, all guidance should focus upon the problems 
of living “as problems.” The business of living furnishes 
the curriculum. Character is conceived as developed out 
of conduct directed to useful ends. ‘The “real fads” of 
education are not the things the press is talking about 
today in the interest of tax reduction, but sterile drill and 
the teaching of facts in academic detachment from life 
purposes. 

There is extended treatment of guidance for home re- 
lationships, for citizenship and for leisure, of vocational 
guidance, and of guidance in “personal well-being,” in 
religion and in ethical attitudes and relationships. The 
author makes much of the place of religion in life, par- 
ticularly as motivating ethical conduct and of the possible 
functions of public school teachers in this connection, to 
be performed consistently with the principle of separation 
of church and state. F, E. J. 


The Purchase of Medical Care Through Fixed Periodic Pay- 
ment. By Pierce Williams. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research (Publication No. 20), 1932. 

This survey of “the extent to which the people of the 
United States make use of the principle of insurance in 
order to secure medical and hospital care’ was made at 
the request of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. 
The cost of the study was met jointly by the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care, the Social Science Research 
Council and the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
It should be noted that accident and health insurance are 
not extensively discussed since the standard “benefit” is 
usually a stipulated sum of money, not actual medical 
services, and that workmen’s compensation is discussed 
“only in so far as the administration of the law in several 
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states is intimately related to the provision of medical 
care for non-compensable causes in certain industries.” 
The opening chapters discuss briefly the different types 
of plans for fixed-payment of medical services and the un- 
successful campaign for health insurance in the United 
States. The bulk of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
the systems of fixed payment medical service used in the 
lumber and mining industries of Washington, Oregon and 
California and in the coal and metal mining industries in 
different sections of the country; fixed payment medical 
service for railroad employes; the scope and cost of serv- 
ice offered by group clinics, community hospitals, etc. ; 
the medical and hospital benefits provided by commercial 
accident and health insurance policies, industrial mutual 
benefit associations and trade union sick benefit er 


How to Raise Money. By Lyman L. Pierce. New York, 


Harper & Brothers, 1932. $3.00. 


A pioneer and long-time director of money-raising 


campaigns, Mr. Pierce brings to his task knowledge and 
experience. His book is replete with valuable informa- 
tion. Though dealing chiefly with the technique of meth- 
ods and but sparingly with the philosophy of philanthropy 
and charity, causes which he serves, yet the author is far 
more than a mere technician, for he justifies agencies, 
plans, purposes and results with rationalized descriptions 
and explanations and consistently keeps in the foreground 
the social and moral meaning and effects of the methods 
which he has tried and approves. 

The book is divided into six parts,—Underlying Prin- 
ciples, Financial Campaigns, Typical Campaign Manuals, 
The Community Chest, Variations in Money Raising, and 
Trends, yet in reality it falls into three divisions, by rea- 
son of the subjects treated. The first and most complete 
is a carefully analyzed description of modern financial 
campaigns ; the second is a well-balanced discussion of the 
pros and cons of the community chest as a movement; 
and the third consists of a somewhat cursory, yet sugges- 
tive listing of “Variations in Money Raising,” a list of 
topics as uncorrelated as budgets, wills, annuities, the 
use of life insurance, endowments, trustees and common 
stocks. Yet even when the logic may not be clear, infor- 
mation and suggestiveness reward the reader. 

This reviewer regards the section devoted to the judi- 
cial appraisal of the community chest as the most valuable 
part of the book. The case for the community chest is 
given in twenty-one counts, the most important of which 
may be summarized as follows :—stimulation of commu- 
nity consciousness in coordination and cooperation ; distri- 
bution and equalization of the charitable load ; elimination 
of duplication and waste, and reduction of costs; the mak- 
ing and auditing of budgets in the open; increase of char- 
itable service through release of agencies from financial 
burdens ; and protection of the public from fraud. 

The case against the community chest is arrayed under 
twenty-eight heads, but this does not mean that Mr. 
Pierce lets the scale tip in the negative. The most serious 
charge seems to be that the community chest has not found 
the way of letting its constituency distinguish between 
charities, which deal chiefly with physical ills and seek 
for the most part material advantages, and philanthropies, 
which minister more directly to personalities with a view 
to character-building, including, of course, education and 
religion. 

But Mr. Pierce points out other weaknesses, such as 
tendencies to limit service to the measure of support with- 
out permitting it to grow in proportion to need; the cen- 
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tralizing of control, which sometimes means the abridg- 
ment of liberty both of donors and recipients; the weak- 
ening of the sense of responsibility by the substitution of 
figures and quotas in the place of direct visions of human 
conditions and needs; and the danger of the slogan “give 
once and you are through.” 

Mr. Pierce is not sure what may be the final effect of 
emergency relief upon community programs, but he is 
sure that the community chest has a great unfinished task 
ahead, “doubts to be cleared up, problems to be solved, 
adjustments to be made.” He says: “With all its limi- 
tations the community chest is the most stimulating meth- 
od that has been evolved through the years for uniformity 
of support of agencies . . . I believe the community 
chest in some form is here to stay.” A. W. A. 


The Sexual Side of Marriage. By M. J. Exner. W. W. 

Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 1932. $2.50. 

There are so many books on sex in marriage that any 
author who attempts to bring together the best that is 
known in this field has a difficult problem. This, however, 
is what Dr. Exner has succeeded in doing. The book has 
aimed to make vivid the appeal of marriage at its best, to 
set forth the main problems, and to give the most essential 
information. Adverse factors which wreck many mar- 
riages are recognized but the author shows how they 
are in large part either preventable or remediable. He 
recognizes sex as basic in marriage, but as an element 
which must be understood in its relation to the total ad- 
justment of two personalities. He raises the whole dis- 
cussion to a high level of good taste and of ethics. His 
chapter on Sex Factors in Maladjustment is one with 
which all persons having to do with adjustments in this 
field may well be acquainted, particularly married persons 
whose life together is anything less than ideal. 

Dr. Exner holds that young people of today are more 
exacting in their standards of expectation, and that this 
may turn out to be a good thing. Even though it is diffi- 
cult to reach the higher mark which they set, if they are 
led to a better understanding of marriage as an achieve- 
ment in happy adjustment of personalities, they may go 
far towards elevating the level of the marriage relation- 
ship. A complete marriage is not achieved by a ceremony. 
It requires time and thought, and involves a wide range of 
happy adjustments. 

Since the wise choice in mates is one of the foundations 
of happy marriage, the author holds that with genuine 
love as a basis, young persons ought to be interested in 
such questions as health, compatibility of temperament, 
community of interests, harmony of tastes, desires, habits, 
and character qualities. He holds that there are seven 
fundamentals in the understanding of sex that young 
persons approaching marriage ought to have, as follows: 
that the sex urge is not ignoble; that sex should be an 
expression of love in marriage; that intercourse in mar- 
riage is not only right but desirable; that the body should 
be recognized as a noble thing; that married partners 
should welcome their sex impulses as a valuable endow- 
ment; that they do not need to put undue emphasis on 
restraint ; and that some plan for the control of conception 
is necessary. 

The essence of the book is that marriage calls for the 
development and lifelong use of a high type of skill in 
love making. L. F. W. 


Yearbook 6f American Churches, 1933. Edited by Herman 
C. Weber. New York, Round Table Press, Inc., 1933. $3.00. 
This book, prepared and published under the auspices 

of the Federal Council of Churches and containing a fore- 
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word by the president of the Council, Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven, is in many respects a departure from precedent. 
It contains the ecclesiastical calendar for 1933; a record 
of principal ecclesiastical events in 1932 and events sched- 
uled for 1933; brief bibliographies of major fields of 
religious endeavor; reviews of trends in theology, religious 
education and various forms of religious work, during 
1932; a directory of religious bodies, illuminated by charts 
showing ecclesiastical genealogy and “family connections” ; 
a directory and organization sketches of cooperative relig- 
ious agencies; a directory and brief descriptions of 
service agencies used by the churches—welfare, research, 
temperance, motion pictures, young people’s work, etc. ; 
a summary of religious statistics; and a “Who’s Who in 
the Churches.” F, E. J. 


Crime for Profit: A Symposium on Mercenary Crime. Edited 
by Ernest D. MacDougall. Boston, Mass., The Stratford 
Company, 1933. $2.00. 

The editor of this book is president of the National 
Institute on Mercenary Crime, a non-sectarian and non- 
partisan organization composed of men of various voca- 
tions. The preface defines the subject thus: “Mercenary 
crime is crime for profit, as distinguished from crimes 
caused by abnormal personality, passion, jealousy, revenge, 
and so forth. It includes . . . the whole catalogue of crimes 
deliberately committed for illicit gain, in the upper-world 
as well as in the under-world.” The larger part of the 
book is concerned with the “upper-world” phase, as the 
more sinister of the two showing up as it does the dry-rot 
at the heart of our civilization of which the increase in 
petty crime is a peripheral consequence, and it constitutes 
a terrific indictment of our materialistic criteria for judg- 
ment of “success,” and of what constitutes “the good.” 

John T. Flynn, author, in his paper on “Financial 
Racketeering” is concerned primarily with those practices, 
in varying degrees unethical, which are carried on within 
the protection of the law. He scores especially the enor- 
mous “indirect profits” taken by corporation directors 
and investment bankers. 

Alexander Jamie, director of the “Secret Six” of Chi- 
cago, says: “In an immediate and obvious sense, present- 
day industrialism is hostile to justice and morality in that 
it implies, a priori, monopoly and concentration of power, 
privilege and abuse of trust.” Unemployment adds its sad 
quota to the demoralization in bewilderment and resent- 
ment, says Dr. Martin H. Bickham of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor. It “sets the stage for mercenary crime.” 

David H. Jackson, a Chicago lawyer, formerly head of 
the Securities Department of the State of Illinois, ex- 
plains financial recketeering in detail. Dr. Ernest Brad- 
shaw, Chicago clergyman, indicts the bankers, from Alex- 
ander Hamilton down, for causing depressions and for 
initiating the recent orgy of gambling in stocks, “aided 
and abetted by the Federal Reserve system.” 

Dr. Murray H. Leiffer of Garrett Biblical Institute 
regards the prevalent materialistic standards as responsible 
and believes that ethical religion alone can give freedom 
from materialism and relief from mercenary temptations. 


It is impossible to review in detail all of the nineteen 
articles. In addition to those referred to, Dr. Frederick M. 
Thrasher, author of The Gang, contributes a chapter 
on “Juvenile Delinquency and Mercenary Crime,” Profes- 


sor Jerome Davis of Yale a chapter on “The Punishment 
and Prevention of Mercenary Crime,” Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes discusses the international elements of the prob- 
lem, and several professional educators deal with its edu- 
cational aspects. The writers see the ultimate necessity 
of social reconstruction in order that education for moral 
living may be effective. F. E. J. 


The Federal Radio Commission: Its History, Activities and 
Organization. By Laurence F. Schmeckebier. Washington, 
D. C., Brookings Institution, 1932. $1.50. 

This little book is one of the series of “service mono- 
graphs of the United States government” issued by the 
Institute of Government Research. It describes the work 
of the Federal Radio Commission showing the history 
of radio control as developed in this country, the activities 
the commission carries on and its organization. It is 
invaluable as an outline of the way in which the radio 
laws are actually administered. The long bibliography 
appended will be very useful for one who wants to go fur- 
ther into the subject. I. M. C. 


Social Work Year Book, 1933. Fred S. Hall, editor. New York, 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. $4.00. 

This is the second issue of a book that has become 
indispensable to social workers. Part I includes topical 
articles on subjects relating to social work activities, 
classified under the following thirteen heads: Families 
or Adult Individuals; Children; The Handicapped; Mis- 
cellaneous Classes; Mental Hygiene; Health; Industry; 
Crime and Penal Conditions; Leisure-Time Activities; 
Social Planning and Related Activities; Research, and 
Professional Problems; Social Work Under Specified 
Auspices ; and Social Work in Relation to Other Groups. 
These articles have been prepared by carefully selected 
specialists in the fields covered and have been very capably 
edited. Part II contains directories of 387 national agen- 
cies, public and private, and 449 state agencies, all public. 

Great care has been taken in the preparation of the 
second issue of the book to profit by experience in using 
the first. The preparation of the material was carried on 
as in itself a research project and the product is note- 
worthy. 

The editor points out that the inclusion of an article 
in the Year Book “does not constitute endorsement of 
the activity described” and that inclusion of an agency in 
the directory does not constitute endorsement of its work. 

An ample index adds much to the usefulness of the 
volume. F. E. J. 


Analyzing Our Industries. By Cecil E. Fraser and Georges F. 
eae New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932. 


An intensive five-year study of fundamental changes 
in the industries of the United States has been made by 
the authors, both of whom are connected with the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University, in order to place the business man and the 
investor in a position to deal with industrial trends. 
Coming at this time the study is particularly valuable for 
its bearing upon policies and organizations which will 
affect developments during a period of recovery. 


A. E. S. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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